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Scntinentality in Presdicol Teadiers: 

Sone fossibie Interpretations 

Lilian G. Katz, Ph.D. 

University cf Illinois 
Urbana, Illinois 

Ihe recent years of expansion in presdsool education have been 
accompanied by intense and often bitter conflict among the educators 
and psydioJogasts involved- “ihese conflicts have been a?aged over the 
goals, the objectives, and the methods of presdiool education. The total 
range of theoretical, social and philosophical issues which excite tlie 
parties in dispute is not under examination in tails paper. Rattier, the 
purpose of this discussion is to explore one clement of the controversies, 
namely the alleged ^sentisnsntsllty” of preschool teadiers. It say be 
that this particular clement constitutes an instance of a class of phencKsena 
in the field or early childhood education which we sight call "obstacles 
to the deliver*^ of services to diildren, «.utside of money”! 

The specific intention bdiind this discussion is to suggest that, if 
the alleged teacher stereotype exists, it can be seen as a set of reasonable 
responses to occupational xequlrements and conditions which demands 
respect and understanding. 

Tnere are numerous ways to describe the attitudinal organization of 
teacher groups. If w»e take, for example, the dichotony used by Kerlinger 
and Pedhazur (1967) we can think of attitudes classified as either 
person-oriented or task-oriented- Figure 1 illustrates an interesting 
contrast of labels associai.ed vjith these two orientations vis-a-vis 
elementary and nursery (preschool) tend ers today. 
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Figure 1 

Labels associated ifith two orientations to education 
of clcaentar>' and nursery school teadicrs 
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Attitude Orientation 






Person-oriented 


Task-oriented 


Sdiool 


Elementary 


A- Progressive 


B. Traditional 


Setting 


PresdicDl 

(nursery) 


C. Traditional 


D- Experimental 



The texiDS pr ogress ive and traditional as applied to the elementary 
sdiool are t<iosc used by Kcrlinger and Pedhazur and others- In the 
eleaentary school, progressive methods are associated with classroom 
practices developed by tlic followers of Dewey; traditional elementary 
school methods however, are foraiial classroom methods sometimes called the 
”dialfc and talk" approadi. The cells marked "C" and ”D" r'^i" resent recent 
labeling of nursery sdiool practices. The traditional label indicated 
in cell ”C" first appeared in 1965 C^aldwin, 1965), avid has been frequently 
used since then, (cf. Blank and Solomon, 1969; Karnes, 1968; Stem, 

1969; Weikart, 1967). In general, it refers to preschool teacher app-oaches 
and classroom practices identified with the professional presdiool move- 
ment predating Head Start. 

Nursery sdiool teachers comiaitted to those practices knoi'jn as 
traditional have been sharply criticized for their alleged sentimentality. 
Borstelinaiin spoke of the "fragile-young mother-protective orientation 
of too many nursery teachers..." (1966, p. 18). This view of nursery 
school teachers is a constant theme in the writing of Bereiter and 
Engelmann. 
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In general (Kith nany exceptions) nursery sdiool teadicrs 

arc not desirable for Kork in the intensive prcsdiool 

llieir training has provided then Kith a deeply ingrained 
bias against 'forcing* the child in any way (1966, p- 69). 

Karsh, although less direct, Criticisa was also expressed by 

Stern: 

For a long tine the field of early diildhood education as 
represented by nursery sdiool environaents, operated under 
the sacrosanct cloak of a mystique. Principles and procedures 
were accepted on faith, and without question. It was assumed 
that the young child was a tender plant, needing only tlie 
sunny vjarsath of love and the milk of human kindness to be 
nourished, and that he would then unfold and flourish as a 
flov:cr (Stern, 1969, p- 1). 

Similar diaractcri rations of nursery school teachers were offered by 
Blank and Solomon (1969), Beutsdi (in Powledgc, 1S6S), and Ifeikart (1967). 

' The stereotype of the traditional nursery sdiool teadier se^ns to 
imply a cluster of personal and related behavioral attributes. For the 
purposes of this paper let us call this cluster of attributes senti- 
mentality. 'file term is used here to indicate tendern^s and delicacy 
of feeling, and sensitivity to emotional considerations rather than to 
practical or utilitarian ones; its use is not intended to convey dis- 
paragement. The cluster of teadier qualities seems to be comprised of 
belief in: 

a. the uniqueness of cjach diild 

b . the lov^ility of all children 

c. the preciousness of all young children 

These beliefs probably occur as a system, and thus are difficult to 
examine separately. 

Is There a Basis for the Stereotype? 

It is difficult to know what proportion of nursery school teadiers 
fit the stereotype. Although no empirical evidence in support of the 
allegations quoted above is offered in the texts from which they are 
taken, the appearance of these imputations is unlikely to be random or 
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accidental. Readcirs arc cautioned, ho^^^evcr, tiiat it is not knosn to 

what extent the stereotype corresponds to actual classroou teacSicrs. 

Indirect evidence supporting the existence of the stereotype cosjes from an 

examination of the literature written for preschool teachers - A position 

paper prepared by the Association for Qiildhood nducation International, 

Basic Propositions for Early Giildhood Education, gave serious expression 

to the belief system included here under the texsa sentimentality. 

During the beginning sdiool years, the young child needs to 
be valued for what he is; his developing capacities for 
learning demand respect; An education primarily future- 
oriented neglects diildren as they are. (p. 11) 

— undesirable pressures upon young children can only 
compound the burdens they airead) carry. Hie profession 
owes tliem protection, (p. 12) 

The assertion that, eadi diild is unic^ue can be found throughout 
mch of the nonecipirical literature written for presdiool teachers; it 
appears to constitute a major ethic for leaders among preschool w’orkers. 
Altliough the two major organizations whose activities are directed to 
preschool teachers (NAEYC and ACEI) have no formal codes of ethics, the 
State of Minnesota organization for preschool teadiers, the_^Minnesota 
Preschool Education Association, adopted a code of ethics in 196S. The 
first of the tii7cnty-nine statements listed in their code of ethics is; 

"I will accept children as tiiey are by considering their individual 
differences, needs, temperaments, aptitudes, and environments." (Minnesc^ta 
Preschool Education Association, mimeo, adopted, 1968.) 

Hand in hand with the belief in uniqueness is the emphasis on the 
lovability of each diild. This ethic is usually expressed in terms of 
acceptance. The injunction to "accept the child as he is" is a very 
common theme in the preschool literature. 
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A related belief is tbat t!ie young child is precious « The tera 

precious is used here to indicate a vicif of the young diild as tender 

and vulnerable. It includes the conviction that the child's early 

psydiosocial experiences are powerful deterainants of his later personal 

adjustment. It is expressed in a aajor textbook for teachers as follows: 

The early years are particularly important because habits 
and attitudes fcxcied at this time siay affect many aspects 

of a child's later life. The guidance given the child 

may determine whether the resulting habits and attitudes 
are good or bad, even in adult life, (keeper et al., p. 54) 

Formal content analyses of the growing noneapirical literature written 

for tcadsers would provide some interesting insights into the priorities 

and beliefs characteristic of preschool professionals. 

Some Possible Interpretations 

It is customary to trace this cluster of beliefs to the romantic 
view of childhood fonfarded by Rousseau. In more recent history, the 
belief in the preciousness of the young child is traceable to interpre- 
tations of Freudian theories of development. Evelyn »?d;er pointed out 

that from the early Freudian psychoanalytic movement came the idea that 

\ 

the young child needed 

to experience S}«npat]ietic understanding, patient 
support and tenderness so that he could accept the 
process of socialization v;ithout becoming resentful, 
hostile, or overly aggressive. Guided with gentleness and 
wisdom, it was expected that the child \v’ould be free of the 
mechanisms of adjustment v-bicli foster aberrant behaviors. 

(1969, p, 5) 

fVIiatever the historical origins, the persistence of the cluster of 
beliefs suggests that, because of contemporary pressures or forces, they 
continue to be functional. Let us go on to consider the problems of 
uniqueness, lovability and preciousness. 
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Critics o£ trctlitional prcsdiool education do not deny or argue 
the existence of individual differences or unique patterns of growth in 
children. It is in their responses to sudi cSiild differences that 
sentimental teachers and their critics appear to differ. For these 
teadiers, the uniqueness of eadi diild is to be valued and respected. 
ix corollary of this belief is that diildren cannot be compared witli 
each other; each diild has unique patterns of growth and unique needs, 
etc. Furthermore, each dixld must be responded to as a **whole** child 
and cannot appropriately be evaluated in terms of one or more discrete 
qualities. The individual diild *s valued qualities are thought to be 
elusive and resistant to measuranent. 

For the critics of this belief, individual attributes and unique 
qualities become relevant or salient when individual differences are 
measured against norms and standards . But teachers know that once 
diildren are measured, seme appear to be "behind”, or to be ranked 
lower than others on a given scale, hliat follows from the ranking and 
measuremient is tliC development of strategies vjhich can be expected to 
bring children up on the scale by which they vjcre measured. ’■* 

the age of three or four, disadvantaged children are already 
seriously bdiind other children in the deirclopment of apti- 
tudes. .. .Disadv^ ant aged children must somehow catch up in the 
development of these abilities. (Bereiter and Engelmann, p. 19 ) 

The application of objective tests requires some impersonality. 

Ine teachers of the alleged stereotype resist professional postures which 

require detachment. Several factors could contribute to their rcsist<_nce. 

Role Confusion. One possible factor contributing to teadiers* 

resistance to the application of objective standards and to the required 
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iiapcrsonality aay be role confusion. It has been suggested tiiat preschool 
teachc3cs have had three basic role Eodels: naternal, tlierapeutic and 

instructional (Katz, in press) . Each aodel is tliought to have diaracter- 
istic eaphascs and prescriptions. It aay be that teadicrs who fit tlie 
sentimental stereotype are those who define their roles (perhaps only 
implicitly) according to the maternal or therapeutic role models, or 
to a mixture of the two. 

If a teacher defines her role along maternal lines, she must have 
emotional involvement with each child, and she must be equally accepting 
of each member of her classroom "family”, in which case she would be 
acting consistently in resisting the application of universal is tic standards 
of bdiavior (i.e. objective measures) to her children. 

If she models herself along the lines of the psychotherapist slie mast 
accept a wider range of behavior than teachers of either the maternal 
or the instructional models (Parsons, 1951) . The tlierapeutic teacher is 
likely to try to channel rather than reject nonconformist behavior, and 
to retrain from imposing standards (not limits) on children’s behavior. 

Thus, the confusion of role models may help to account for both 
the uniqueness and lovability factors in the sentimentality clustci'. 

Role UneJarity . It is possible, however, that confusion among 
the major role models is less central an explanation for the stereotype 
than is the lack of clarity of role definition. As Wilson has pointed 
out, unclear roles 

are likely to embody internal role- conflicts because 

of the absence of clear lines of demarcation whereby 

the role-player knows v/hen he has ’done his job’. 

(Wilson, 1962, p. 27) 

In such a case, teachers might be struggling with a need to be all 

things to all children, and thus take on the appearance of being all- 

accepting. 

o 

ERIC 
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An example of the importance of love and acceptance in preschool 
education can be found in one of the basic preschool texts. The Years 
Before School: Guiding Preschool Children, by Todd ^ Hcffernan (1964) . 

The teacher in the preschool group, like the mother 
^ in the home, is the person responsible for creating 
'an atmosphere of love...(p. IS. See also Schulman, 1967} 

Furthermore, it may be that unclear role definition and the absence of 

criteria by which the teacher knows whether she has done her Job causes 

her to be dependent upon her immature clients for evaluative feedback - 

In such a case, she is likely to place great stock in their apparent 

enJo}^ent in the activities she provides, and perhaps also in their 

expressions of affection for her. No studies clarifying this aspect of 

teacher behavior have been found. 

Occupational Status . The belief in the preciousness of the young 
child may serve teachers* needs to see themselves as participants in 
crucial events. There is general agreement among workers in the field 
of early education that the preschool years constitute the child *s 
most malleable period, when change can most easily occur. But *'change" 
is a neutral term^ it can be both positive and negative. If the age is 
a critical period for unleashing potential, it is also a period for thwarting 
or destroying it. The strength of the lovability and preciousness 
beliefs may elevate the status of the teacher in her oivn eyes and in the 
eyes of others. 

The validity of this interpretation could be examined by comparing 
tlie strength of these beliefs in those teachers working in preschool 
settings which vary in status or prestige. It could be hypothesized, 
for example^; that teachers in university laboratory schools (high status) 
would give lov;er ra.ting to the precioiisness factor than teachers in day 
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care centers (low status) . lliis hypothesis is not very convincing; 
experience with workers in tlic field suggests that several variablos 
other than the status of the work setting would have to be considered. 

For exaaple, the type, extent, and location of the teachers* and directors* 
training, and variations in ncscbcrship/refcrence group orientations 
are potentially influential variables associated with the prcciousncss 
factor. Xo data have been found with which to test this hypothesis. 

A Biore plausible interpretation, however, is that the function of 
the preciousness factor is to help teachers to constrain theiasclvcs 
against taking undue advantage of a client who is young and who is therefore 
both dependent and vulnerable. In this sense, sentimentality can be 
seen as a functional adaptation to given aspects and hazards of her 
occupation. 

Beliefs as Values 

Another point of entry into this problesa may be made by referring 
to the beliefs of the sentimentality cluster also as values. Let it 
be assumed for the moment ihat the expressed hierarchy of values of 
any given group (in this case an occupational group) reflects more or 
less directly the temptations inherent in its collective endeavors (i.e. 
occupation) against which it must bev;are. That is to say that if we 
'“spect the hierarchy of values of any given group, we can discern the 
temptations iv’ith which the group is attempting to cope. 

If this values/tcmptation relationship is valid, then a ranking of 
the 'jalues of preschool teachers could provide an indication of the 
temptations they must resist. Judging by the literature prepared for 
teachers, some of vihich has been mentioned briefly above, it is likely that 
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such values as "the uniqueness of tiic individual", "accepting the diild as 
he is", "respecting the fcholc child", etc., Kould be ranhed high in the 
hierarchy. The values/teinptation relationship isplics that the daily 
life of the teaclier vrould be greatly simplified, for example, by regi- 
mentation of classroom procedures, by the rejection of intractable children, 
or by restricting her responsibilities to a limited range of the cliild*s 
needs. If the teachcr^s role model is a psydiotherapeutic one, then she 
■ay feel great etliicai pressure to perceive all children as lovable. 

A psychotherapist may decline treatment of an individual case, but a 
teacher generally feels compelled to be accepting of all children in her 
class. Furthermore, a psychotherapist is likely to treat children one 
at a time, perhaps one or two hours per week. The teacher must work 
daily with groups of children. Thus the temptation to reject individual 
children must be considered a typical occupational problem. 

Such temptations arc undoubtedly shared by elementary school teachers, 
but preschool teachers are generally not working in formal bureaucratized 
settings like most elcsaentary schools. Ihey often work in isolation, 
with few opportunities to interact with other teachers. "" 

hhat may be even more consequential than the preschool teachers * 
relative aloneness is the age or tlie relative immaturity of her clients. 

The clients are not only young and precious, they are also captive and 
at her mercy. Their immaturity renders them relatively powerless to 
modify her role performance. They cannot protect themselves from regi- 
mentation and rejection. Thus the teacher as an individual, and as a 
member of professional and colleague organizations, must reinforce her 
oivn self-constraint against abusing her power over young children. 



o 
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Seen in tSiis light, scnticcntality can be tliought of as an adaptation 
to particular hazards associated sfitli the occupation. Su^ort for this 
interpretation of scntiEcntaiity could be gained if there fc'crc studies 
comparing the value hierarchies of i^orkers in early childhood educa- 
tion vhosc responsibilities vary in terans of their distance froa the 
classrooca. It raight be hypothesi zed, for example, that the greater the 
distance fro3 day-to-day responsibility for dsildrcn in the classroca, 
the loiter the professional group uould rank those \^alues logically related 
to the need for self-constraint and protection of the child from adult 
poiscr. Thus basic research :iOrkcrs, evaluators and psychometricians would 
rank the value **accept the child as he is” Icwcr than would the professor 
of education, who would rank this value lower in the hierarchy than would 
the head teacher of a nursery sdiool, or a director of a child care 
center, who in turn would place this value lower than would the classroca 
tcadier who must work with the young child every day in the classroom. 

Again, variables in training and reference group probably need consideration. 

The attributes of the seatiiaental stereotype, if indeed such stereo- 
typic teachers exist, apply mainly to practicing teachers and their 
professional leaders. VShilo a teacher's educational objectives may be 
stated in teijns of developmental achieveients, e.g. language development, 
social skills, etc., the nature of her work requires her to attend to 
many objectives more iimaediate than the child's language or social skills. 

She must concern herself with his safety and his health; she must ensure 
that he is adequately dressed for outdoors, that vjet clothes are dianged, 
that injuries are assuaged, that rest is available, and that the communicable 
diseases of infancy are understood. Tlicse are some of the responsibilities 
linked to the day-to-day needs of immature children, independent of 
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official procoanccEcats of airriculisa objectives. Such responsibilities 

m -a 

may be categorized by sogc as the sere "jiitty-gritty” of prcsdsool 
education, but arc daily realities to the classroon teacher. Ihus, 

vhat appears to psydiologists and educational researchers to be 
emotionality and delicacy of feeling, e.g. sentiiacntaiity, may reflect 
concerns Khidi are isaaediate and omnipresent to teachers, but remote for 
the psychologists and educational researdiers to be caotionality and 
delicacy of feeling, i.e. sentimentality, may reflect concerns which are 
iiasediate and omnipresent to teachers, but rcjjotc for the psydiolcgists 
and educational researchers. 

Summary 

In the brief argn^sents presented above, I have attempted to show 
that some workers in early diildhood education seem to have a stereotj’^pic 
view of traditional nursery sdiool teachers, which view I have labeled 
sentimental . 

The first question raised by this view is: is there a basis for the 

stereotype? Some support was found from the nonejapir 5 cal literature of 

«> 

the field. However, no empirical data are available. If no solid basis 
can be found for the stereotype, then »ve caxi raise questions about the 
possible functions the stereotype zdgh'c have for the stereotypist! 

The second question is: what are the sources of such alleged senti- 
mentality? If, the beliefs are adaptive to sucli problems as role confusion, 
lack of role clarity, or other aspects of the teacher’s vjorking conditions, 
then strategies for changing such teachers’ beliefs (for those who would 
wish to do so) must take the adaptive function into propor account. They 
are beliefs whidi merit understanding and respect. 
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It is interesting to note t!int preschool teadiers have been the 
si^>jects of very little disciplined inquiry. Tlic^' have been cenpletely 
neglected by sociologists of education, although presdiool teadicrs* 
social and educational roles encosnsass asaigr of the problems of interest 
to theu- 

It is hoped that the exploratory notioris presented here Kill engage 
others in the search for insight and undcrstandir»g of tise forces and 
pressures in the field. 
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